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MISCELLANY. 








CUIVALRY. 

The institution of chivalry was most proba- 
bly formed before the Crusades to the Holy 
Land, to which some imugine that it gave rise. 
It exerted a great influence upon society dur- 
ing the 12th, 15th, 14th, and 15th centuries. 

The people of those ages were much op- 
pressed by the operation of the feudal system. 
The poorer and weaker classes had no _protec- 
tion agiinst the greater, and abuses were daily 
committed, which nothing but a combination 
ef gentlemen devoted to the protection of 
iheir fellow men could remedy. 

When the northern nations had overturned 
the Roman empire, they established a number 
of petty govermnents upon its ruins. Under 
the arrangement, called the feudal system, each 
Jord had absolute power over his vassals. The. 
spirit of feudal times survived to a very late 
period, and even up to the time of the revolu- 
tion in France, near the close of the last cen- 
tury, many of the most crucl of the feudal laws 
were in operation. 

At the time we speak of, it became necess2- 
ry for those who wished to preserve an appear- 
ance of justice, to enter into a combination, 
binding themselves to preserve inviolate prin- 
ciples of honor and integrity, and to protect 
the weak from the strong, With pa good 
intentions, chivalry was instituted, 

In those lawless days men did not listen to 
the arguments of justice, unless they were en- 
forced by an appeal to their personal feelings 
andinterests. ‘The fountains of justice were 
impure, and therefore law was regarded but es 
another word for fraud, A blow, from a stout 
lance or a sarp sword, wes more convincing to 
an evil-doer, than a remonstrance from a clergy- 
man, or an appeal from en injured lady. Chiv- 
alry, therefore, to meet the exigences of the 
tunes, was a warlike institution. 

The crusades which were undertaken with 
the fire of religious zeal,and the thirst for m'l- 
itary glory, opened a wide field for the prowess 
of the Christian knights. Tiiey fought and 
bled for the sake of restoring the places sinc- 
tified by the occurrence of the even‘s of sacred 
history, from the hands of the unbelievers who 
held.them. With a singular misinterpretation 
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‘blood in torrents, to advance the progress of 
Caristianity, 


rived their name, was not less red than the | 
swords which they sheathed in the bodies of} 
their enemies, | 

One great object with the Crusaders wes the | 
possession of the Holy Sepulchre. And the} 
burden of their warlike songs brought that | 
memorable place to mind, 

The Cross, the Holy Sepulchre, 
Remember, oh! remember! i 
| 

They returned from these expeditions, with | 
minds full of religious enthusiasm, and military | 
ardor, and sought at home for the occupation of} 
both. Thus, the union of religion with all 
their exploits and professions, was indissoluble. 

The knights went through preparatory trials, 
and none but those of stainiess reputation were 
admitted to the order and privileges of chivalry, 
The most devoted attachment to the fair sex 
was mingled with their piety and the “love of| 
God and the Jove of ladies,” was protested in 
the same breath. Various devices and titles 
were assumed by the knights, and as the inst 
tution grew in favor, the utmost splendor found 
way into it. 

The knights-crrant lives were checkered by 

various and singularadventures. Whena knight 
set forth, he was mounted on a gallant steed, be- 
ing well armed and generally accompanied by a 
trusty squire. When darkness and solitude, 
without the near glimmering of a single taper, 
from any friendly dwelling, overtook the kniglit, 
he flung himself at length upon his cloak, the 
eaves ef the oak, and the spangled expanse 
of the sky forming his canopy. The horse, 
unbridled, found forage as he might, and the 
squire, if of “low degree,” grumbled not a lit- 
tle at the inconveniences of the whole arrange- 
ment. 

They were said to encounter every prodigy. 
One. of the dearest duties of a knight-errant 
w.s to cnlirge imprisoned dimsels, and slay 
the cruel giants who confined them. The fi- 


vorite wr.ters of fiction, not content with pre- 
sent ng the dangers which chivalric gentlemen 
re: lly encountered and overcame, represented 
captive the ladies as guarded by dragons, spit- 
ting fire, or by furious lions, which the heroes, 
with some slight opposition, invariably over- 
came. 





of the wild spirit of our religion, they shed 





The ¢ross designed upon their}ridienled by Cervantes. a3 
mantles and their shoulders, whence they de-} 


squir 





rete 4 . ° 7° , . 2 } ? 
Nhe ex raVagancios of chtvelry wore happ ty 
Spon sh gontlemsn 
of celebrity and courwe, in tho char 


Don Quixoite, Tre “knight of the wefcl 


eter of 


counten* nce,” accompanied by he worshi, ful 
] 


Sancho Panza, perfurms feats of 1- 
credible courage but of a Judicrous nat 
The poor gentlemen, nustakine a windmill for 


a giant, whom he attacks, is terribly worst d ia 


re’. 


| . . ’ ; 
the encounter, while he certainly gets the bet 


tex of the puppets, which be takes for real in 
fideis, 

The ridicule of chivalry however, is proper 
ly attached to the period when it wes upon the 
decline, and when absurd obseryanecs were in- 
troduced into the system. Some exagger.- 
tions alw.ys found place in it, but perhaps ne 
more than the unenlightened sp‘rit of the times 
was ready to ssnction. 

A knight not only declared the virtue of the 
lady whom he loved, to be exalted, but he wos 
ready to maintain by arms, against the world, 
that she was the fairest woman in the universe. 

‘rhe knight endeavored as muci: as possible 
to soften the horrors of war by politencss, and 
a kind and courteous demeanor to the wounded 
and captive. This treatment wes no more than 
just, at a period, when, from the absence of 
moder military inventions, wers were ex- 
tremely bloody and ferocious. ‘The knight 
bound up the wounds of his l-lecding foe, fre- 
quently gave him his own horse to carry him, 
and, sitisfied with victory, endeayored to show 
that he deserved it by his gentleness, as well 
as his courage. 

In a time of peace, to keep alive the sp‘rit 
of honorable rivalry in warlike actions, sousTs 
or tournaments, were held. At these, the 
knights fought in the presence of the fiir, the 
grave, the gay, and the great, fur the honor, 
generally, of their respective lidies, ‘The lists, 
which were the scenes of their encounters, 
were enclosed and guarded. Heralds proclaim- 
ed thé names and challenges, minute regule- 
tions were made, and any infring¢ mont of them 
severely punished. 

Few exhibitions were so brilliant. A tour- 
nament, in times when intellectual enjoyments 
were in the possession only of fw, formed a 
rallying point for the wealih, beauty, and.no- 
bility of a city or country. Before the eyes of 
those who took the deepest interest in their 
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fate, the knights, splendidly armed, and mount- 
ed, advanced. Amidst the clangor of martial 
music, they saluted the assembly, and display- 
ed their address in managing their steeds. 
When the signal was given, the two opponents 
spurred their horses against each other, fixing 
ineir iong, heavy lances, in the rest, in a hori- 
zontal position. 

Sometimes the lances shivered, when new 
ones ware gupplied; sometimes the attacks 
proved fatal, and one of the warriors died in 
consequence of being flang violently from his 
horse on the arena. They fought with other 
weapons besides lances, and, to the dishonor 
of chivalry, instances occurred, in which fatal 
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Prince, was a noted knight, distinguished for 
his gallantry in the field, and his courtesy when 
the battle was “lost and won.” 

Courtesy was regarded as tho chief among 
chivalric virtues. [t even laid the knights open 
to ridicule, since they preserved as how of po- 
liteness in their bloodiest acts, like the noted 
highwayman who “cocked his p'stol with a 
grace,” and uttered “stand or dic! with the po- 
litest air imaginable,” 

There can be little doubt that chivalry did 
much towards establishing many good princi- 
ples, which remained when the institution 
which inspired them had long crumbled into 
dust. The proudest boast of the heroic kniglits 





affrays took place—the excited knights fought 
fiercely with battle-axes, and a scene, began 
with martial sport, ended with bloodshed. 
The honors of knighthood were conferred 
upon a candidate, only after he had gone 
through numerous satisfictory trials. After 
having given incontestable evidence of his 
courage and virtue, after having confessed his 
sins to the priest, fisted, bathed and heard 
mass, the honors of knighthood were bestowed 
upon him, in the presence of an august assem- 
bly. He took an oath, consisting of twenty- 
six articles, swearing amongst other things, to 
be a “good, brave, loyal, just, generous, and 
gentle knight, a champion of the church and 
clergy, a protector of the ladies, and a re- 


should have been that sacred reverence of truth, 
which they rarely failed to entertain. 





From the People’s Magazine. 
ATTRACTION. 

We shall turn to the other grand division 
of the subject, namely, the attraction exer 
cised between particles of matter situated 
atshort or insensible distances from exch 
other. Cohesive attraction is that power 
which retains atoms of the same kind to- 
gether,en masee. Whentwo drops of the 
same sort of liquid are placed near to each 
Other, as was remarked at the commence- 
ment, they attract each other, and uniting 
together, form one globule. the round- 





dressor of the wrongs of widows and orphans.” 

Alphonso V., king of Portugal, when he 
conferred the honor of knighthood upon his 
son, made him kneel down beside him, and 
gave him particular instructions, with regard to 
the duties of a knight. Ho told him to ob- 
serve that as the priesthood was instituted for 
divine service, chivalry was for the maintenance 
of religion and justice. The true knight, the 
king siid, was a husband to widows, a father to 
Orphans, a protector to the poor. Discharging 
these duties, he lived honored and courted by 
the great, and loved by the fiir; fiiling in them, 
he becaime infamous and abhorred. 

Kings contended bravely in the ranks of 
chivalry, and the honors bestowed on military 


rowess were alike an object of ambition to the | is 18 proved 
In England, King| we = can 
| from 


onurch, and the subject. 
Richard [. surnamed Covur-de-Lion or the 
Lion-hearted, was noted for his valor. The 


in acts of courtesy and courage. During the 
reigns of King John and Honry ILL, chivalry 
rapidly declined in England. It revived, how- 
ever, under the sway of Edward I. 

Edw ord Lis said tohave been one of the most 
accompl shed knights of hisage. He excelled 
his contemporaries in feats of arms, in which 
he took the greatest delight. As a proof of 
his mltary ardor, it is relited that when he 
was eagerly expected in England, on his fither’s 
death, returning from the Holy Land, he heard 
of a tournament at Chalens in France, which 
he at once determined to attend, carrying his 
resolution into effect, and winning feat fume. 

With a design of subjugating France, Ed- 
ward wished to call about him a band of wir- 
like spirits, and accordingly held jonsts and 
sournaments, to which he invited the brave and 
pnterprising of the age. His son, the Black 


ness of the drep ig caused by this attrac- 
tion. 


“Hast thou not seen two pearls of dew, 
The rose’s velvet leaf odorn— 

How eager their attractions grew, 
As neartoeach other borne?”’ 


If two gobules of quicksilver ona smooth 
sttrface be brought near to each other, they 
will unite in a similar manner. They 
have also a tendency to remain in this 








state, and will not sepirate until some force 
| For instance, a bar of iron of 


be applied, 
thalfaninch in diameter, or even less will 
defy all our efforts to break it with the hand. 
iin fluids, the power is a great deal weaker, 
by the ease with which 
Separate one portion of water 
another. Small needles, however, 


can be made to float on water, their weight 


sultan Saladin in the east, contended with him | not being sufficient to overcome the cohe- 


}sion of the fluid. 


In the same way many 
small insects walk onthe surface of the wa- 
ter without being wetted. In gaseous bo 
dies, suchas air, this attraction is entirely 
evercomine, and a mutual repulsion exists 
among the particles, which is the cause of 
theiretasticity. Cohesionis illustrated by the 
following fact:—When portions of the same 
size are cut from two leaden bullets, and the 
f-esh surfaces being brought into contact, and 
slightly preased,they will unite, and appear 
as ifthey had been originally cast in one 
piece.—Fresh cut sirfaces of India rubber 
cohere inasimilar manner, ‘Thorvis a spe- 
cies of attraction ealled Adhesive attraction 
inetances of which came frequently under 
observation. If water be poured from a jug 
which has net a projecting lip, it will not 








Sate 





fall perpendicular, but rua down optside 


the vessel. lence the reason of having a 
spout to such utensils. A plate of glass, 
when brought into contact with a level sur- 
fice of water, adheres to it with considerable 
tenacity and resists separation. Pieces of 
wood floating in a pond, attract each other; 
and remitin in Contact; and the wrecks of ves- 
sels, When the sea is smooth, are often found 
gathered together in heaps. 

There is a species of attraction called 
Capillary, whic takes plice under the fol- 
Jowing cireumstances:—When one end of 
of an open ghliss tube is put into water, the 
enciosed liquid stands above the level of 
that on the outside, and it mses always the 
nigherthe smaller the bore of the tube is; 
the surrounding glass, being thus nearer to 
the water, attracts it more powerfully. A 
piece of lump sugar, whose lowest cornet 
touches the water, soon becomes moistened 
turoughout, ‘has alsothe wick of a lamp. 
or candle draws up the oil or tallow to 
supply combustion. ‘Tie sap which rises 
from the roots to the tops of vegetables, 
partly depends on capillary attraction for 
its ascent. 

We come now toa most important and in- 
teresting part of the Subject, namely Chemi- 
cal Attraction or Aifinity. 

There are in nature about forty-four sub- 
stances, which are termed elements, from 
the impossibility of human skill or inquiry 
to reduce them to any thing simpler. ‘These 
elements, uniting together by the power of 
chemical attraction, form the infinite var- 
ety ot objects around us. The investi- 
gation. of this subject, from its great extent 
and vast importance, would require a separ- 
ate article of itself to do it any thing like jus- 
tice; but we hope to be able to give a gen- 
eral idea of jt, sutliciently attractive to induce 
the reader to pursue the subject in more labo. 
rious complications. 

Chemical Attraction is exercised between 
particles of dissimilar bodies, which, uniting 
form a new substance possessing properties 
different from those of its ingredients.  I're- 
quently, indeed, the qualities of the compound 
are exactly opposite to those of its constitu- 
ents,as in the case of water. This liquid ig 
composed of hydrogen, one of the most in- 
fliummable bodies known, and oxygen, the 
grandest supporter of combustion on the 
globe. Yet when these are united, they 
form a fluid possessing qualities so totally dil+ 
ferent from their own, that it destroys all 
flame whatever, unless, indeed, the heat be 
so intense as to decompose the water; and fre+ 
quently the same component parts, when 
united in different proportions, produce tho 
most opposite substances. Thus the com- 
mon air whieh we breathe is composed of the 
very same element as aquafortis. Ail bo- 
dies haye not a chemical attraction for 
each other. Thus oil and water though 
shaken together, will never be made to unite ¢ 
but if lime water is employed a union takes 
place, and the result is a new compound, 
which is insoluble in water. Again, sulphurie 
acid or vitriol, will not dissolve or unite with 





gold; but it will with copper of iron, (besides 
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A gre variety of other bodics,) forming in| F’rance.—There has been a general Strike | 
the first instanee sulphate of copper or blue among the workies at Paris. The bakers be-| : : 7 nae 

¥itriol,and in the bain cnlohate of iron or ing ambitious to extend ne de ema ant proveoualy Getty 18 Tepe 20 te con- 
Copperas, Common sed sand and soda, when | ed that a revolution was needed, and alt hough | trary—anill tate the. Com guumer of the Guu 
heated together, attract each other, and, com-, not exactly bread up to arms, goon Feduced |8°%t to them. If, afier a perusal, any one 
bining, form glass. What are called eciis, their crusty masters to terms. The tailors shall determine not to continue his support 


alkalies have a strong affinity to each other called a council of the board to determine |for another year, he can signify his intention 
and their compounds form a class of salisian-| what measures should be taken, and looking} 


i<S"Sunscrifers to the Cabinet—-who do 


ces called salis, which are most impor-/upon the bakers as the flour of chivalry, con- 


. . . ; | er ‘ ertaini > Pc acribers 
tant in the arts and masufictures. QO:! of }cluded to adopt them asa pattern, and follow |." : vas of asc enact the wish of subscriby — 
vitriol and soda, for instance, combine with|swt. The consequence of which was, that an {it is desired that ant will be punctual to this 
great facility, and the compound is Glauber |insurrection wes lighted up among the candle-|request. Those #ho do not return the paper, 
salt. | makers, which, however wick-ed it might have | will be coneidered as having engaged fur an- 

be roo re > > ~ e . . " a j *%. 
Thus, by the existance and exerdise of this | PPO“ din the eyes of some persons, dev l-\otiwr velume, and will be placed upon the 
peculiar property of m tter, are formed the {°P ‘d traits of character not unworthy of an- 
2c a e matter, ¢ OTMLE oe} Qs ‘ 

arene cient Greece. At this the thers became 
endless diversity of substances which con- es bold ned Bh neat etwas we 
° - ; . ahi C } ‘ CFCciv ow ucr yy , ~ 
stitute the mass of our globe. Tt is imposes : ‘ i Wine , pi 4 (p-To Corresponpenrs.--An xpology ts 

niiihie Geenaaiidiale tie Gaiiioct él attinea: had at staf e, declired they would bring down t , : 
etoc , : e Subte oO rac : . - erhy _ = . ; 
Seamadieal nr J rseihines gira ‘4% . tion \their employers on their marrow bones, or else {PCT HPS due for the ay parent neglect of cor 
1g thy a Ue g SNstous Fev-) ould draw their heart®s blood, upon which {respondents for the last few numbers. They 


posse tage thea opt ts 4 ra tthe latter looked rather sheepish, and began shall be attended to easly in next volume. 

aatalen teamed: ‘ie < oa tto draw in their horas. The shox makers find-| 
and suatains it so still. ut the wisdom Sf ing how all the other trades were moving, be-| 
it is not more conspicuous than the beuevo- ly nto war warm, declaring upon their ‘soles 


lence. Indeed the operations of all the va- 1}, 44 they would not be the dast to follow in the D. is quite unexpeeted——May we hope fora 
rious laws of nature are toa man so many foot:teps of their predecessors, and that they continuance of her favors? W. and Seeviarn 
various sources of enjoyment. He stands "ould strap their mosters until they should jare also weleame. 

as it were the centre of the system of life and /make them ag pliabbe as dogskin. 5 
nature around him. What atiraction is in| 

the abstract, human sagacity has not yet, and 
probably never will unravel, 


|by returning the number. As this is the only 


list accordingls. 





Among them we recognize several female 
authors, who are particularly welcome. J. ! 








. . Incr RASH OP OrnteinaL Matren.—lIn the 
AnmaL Wraturr Giass.—IiIn Germany ,, ; ; 
- | Prospectus a promise was made that Groner 


‘there will be found, in many country houses, | 
The chain ef cause and effect here breaks |22 amusing application of zoological know].| W- Tromrsox, and C. C. Carmnout, Esqs., 
off, or rather forthe present may be said to |edge for the purpose of prognosticating the j and vihers not mentioned, would be among 
terminate in the Deity. Future philosophers, | Weather. I'wo frogs are kept in a gl 83 {Tithe contributors to the Original Department 
however, may discover a proximate canse, | 2bout eighteen inches in height, and six in lof the Guu. Ft is gratifying to have itin our 
and even trace the gilded links througi a Saige obs igus neue ot onys oF four inet | power to state. that by a vete-uf the BenNonr 
. os : : = onan $ CS ater : ’ { 4 a smnatl ladde ¢ 
pao ale my 4 rs reaching to the top of the jar. On the ap-| Lyceum a will be at liberty ” publish me 
? proach of the dry weather the frogs mount the | Essays read to that Lnstitution by its members; 
\ladder; but when wet weather ig expected, 
Tne Wrst.—The Great West is. indeed. | they descend into the water. The animals are 
the citadel of American Freedom, The glo, |of a bright green. 





among which ace several highly interesting 


jand well written ones, of various seientile 





isubjects. ‘The one on the subject of the 
rious spirit of human liberty will glow the | en eM are tecansiones, Han Fig t as. en 

; » r r ay | Meteor! , (toget! an en 
brightest and linger there the longest. When! LITERARY CABINET, 


demagogues have demoraliged the people,and) AND WESTERN QLIVE BRANCH |7)°YIPé TERE senting that scene) we have se- 
anarchists have subverted the free and happy | PREP HS ______ — sMeeted fos the first number. 
_aehesepebe of the Eastern Confederacy, the | EDITED BY THOMAS GREGG. 
ero:c genius of America will survive and reign| $7, GLAIRSVILLE, PEBRUARY 8, 1834 | 
jn the powerful democracies of the west. Far| ——---—— : . rg reg es 
removed from the enervating influences and) = * HP 4 EM-—iil the Proapectua of the West- t puesto me nn 
the emascuhting luxuries of another degener-|ern Gem, published in this and some of the ee rAC : Reonaeamealiy In thie city 
° ’ s oii . : . - DL R1LAGHR i) N: — lf iv, 
ated hem'sphere, the IBY bitants of our vest; preceding numbers, it is stated that the first raceméis wt the Rev. Mr. Winslow, Mr Ozro 
and fruitful western territories are deluded by! No of th: e uld appear about tt _ procenny, "2 * ed ca Se 
cratic i. _ebpteaiees: ‘ teasie | xy RO ASO) sinning of last month. At the time the Pro- | shall, deaf’ end dumb—the brideamaid and 
atic deigning and overewed by no arrogant} , . fs , 
autocracv. , Amid pr glorious -# aif et atic ng | spectus was writte h, we saW no reason to pre- ) groomsin in bomg ‘ Iso deat and dumb. The 
a ° é H ic iorTrious METeS tutions; * } . . re : - . irae ‘ F 
of Almighty power and b neficence which na-| ent I's sppearing at the time proposed. Bat |! PPy P i : 1 x if d yer : ie wh ™s 
igh ‘ 4 ’ . a F ———— P tance at the rilo! syium. ow | 128 
ture unfolds around them, they stand the un-| ow:ng tothe bod state ef the river about that)“ - to ite nreac isis. j 
compromiged freemen of a rich and beautiful] % . 5g gy pe . a b they i in aa 
world. Their mighty rivers—the vital arteries ot . ANE banat aa Peedi Matting pra aagtherr inary 
ees, if miguty river: et 3loeMce, which were ordered from Cincin- | Jed. Both of them, and also the bridesmaid 
of states unlimited in their range of affluence ove © Fuge: f “ ioyed the or of 
d » their bright and beautiful clunate;|24!', could not be procured. And when fi-|(a sigter of the bride) enjoyed the power o 
and power; their bright and beautiful clunate; ‘ake {apeech and hearing for severa) years after 
their generous fields and gl.dsome harvests; nally they did arrive, owing to some mistake, se 1 euten Me Aisa ana 
: ; . — Boston Mercantile . 
their capitols, temples and household hearts—| they were not such os were required—and a | OP 
all are their own inalien:bly. Beneath the ionger delay is made indispensable, until 
boundless heaven they neither owe nor render . : C 
worship unto aucht but the uncresated the il- . : legis! itive bodies are now In Session On- 
; load ’ - _ >} oe ‘ t - . . 4 
Jimitable; and on the wide earth beneath their| '° hand the Gem will: make tte 2 ean, gress of the U. S. and legislatures of { lassa- 
feet, they know not the being who can demand which we hop: wil bein a few days. This! chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
their fealty or task them to the performance of] must be an apology for the non-compliance} Ajabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, fygatughy, 
hie proud oppressyr’s will. —.V. A. Maga, | with the Prospectus. Indiana, and Onie. 





Other similar Institutions will confer a favor 


by transmitting their Essays also for publi- 
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time, the materials necessary for refitting the 





sLATURTg IN Sxsston.— The followin 
others can be reevived. As soon as they come LeaisLaTURrg IN , 8 
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MISCELLANY, 
FERVID ELOQUENCE. 

The f Mowing imp ssioned burst of deep 
and ardent feeling, is one of the finest speci- 
mens of natural oratory we ever met with; ine 
prose of the writer is imbued wath the very 
epirit of poetry, while Lis warm and excited 
pission gushes forth in a resisiless current of 
glowing eloquence. It seems archdeacon 
Wilkins was exceedingly displeased with Air. 
Jiowitt’s ‘History of Priestcreft,” andin an 
augry reply to that work mekes use of the 
terms,—-You, sir, are a Quakur,—you, sit, are 
a poet,—you, sir, are a chemist:’—-snd then 
upbraids him for stepp'rg out of his vocation. 
Mr. Llowitt thas sarcastucally and eloquently 
replies: 

‘What business had [to quit my laboratory, 
and indulge in the-pleasures of literature? in 
those pursuits which, according to Cicero, 
‘adolescentiam alant, seneetutem oblectant, 
dorai, impediuat furis; pernoctant nobiscaim, 
poregrinatar?? What business had I to do 
this? It is true, littl: as I have done, I have 
already had my reward, in the life and strength 
and joy of my spirit, and in the communion 
jnto which it has brought me with some of the 
first of minds. Whaat business had Burns to 
ls.vo his fields where he 














—‘ Walked in glory and in joy, 
Following the plough along the mountain’s side?’ 





Why left he his fathoming of ale firkins, to) 


write the merry ‘Tam O*Shanter; the beauti- 
fil picture of humble and pious Scottish life-- 
the Cotter’s Saturday night; and songs and 
small poems, to whose quick spirit the heart 
of the Scottish exile, ‘encamped by Indian 
rivers wild,’ throbs tumultuously, 
‘And glows and gladdens at the charms 
Of Scotia's woods and waterfalls? 
And what business had Hogg to march out of 
Mttrick forest, and go waving his gray tartan 
up the streets of Edinburgh, strong in his mar- 
vellous resolve to enroll his name amid the 
poets of the land? Oh, James, James, ‘with 
whom hast thou left those few sheep in the 
the wilderness? I knew thy pride, and the 
hanghtiness of thy heart?” What business 
hadst thou at the queen’s wake? at the cour: 
of queen Hynde ?--reclining in the glen, list- 
cning to the unearthly words of the pure, 
Kilenny; dancing with the fairies, telling of 
tie Brownie of Bodsbeck; or singing one 
strong and peerless song of God’s omnipres- 
ence? What business had Allan Ramsay to 
co before thee, chanting to the Gentle Shep- 
herd? or a far greater Allan to come after 
thee from the depths of Nithsdale, and c isting 
down his malilet and chisel among his native 
rocks, dare te enter London and seat himself 
amid all tho fair bandiworks of Chantrey? 
What had he to do with collecting the songs 
of Scotland, or making ballads of his own? 
$A wet sheet and a flowing sea. 
What were they to him?—-le was overstep- 
ping his natural functions. O, honest Allan 
Cunaingham! what business had’st thou with 
these things? And what business had William 
Roscoe te leave his mother’s tap; to give over 


carrying out her pots of beer, and to go and. 
write the lives of popes and Italian princes; _ 
to ennoble his own mind, to cast a splendor. 
over his owu native town, and to leave a her- 
itage to his children richer than a patent of 
jaobility! And what business had those s)we- 
makers, Bloomfield the firmer’s boy, and Gif-| 
\ford the terror of dunces and the pride of) 
‘tories, to quit their stalls, and care to beceme | 
‘famous? And those draper’s sons, Pope and 
Southey, and honest Isaac Walton, what 
wrong-leadedness, was theirs? What right| 
had Isaac to haunt the Dove, and Shawtord | 
Brook, and the Thames, with his rod and line, | 


and go in summer meadows, making sermons | 








to himself of such beautiful and serene piety, | 
as seldom issues from the lithographic press) 
for the use of state priests? He has written | 
the lives of certain church worthies too; and 
yet it is very questionable, that presumption | 
uf his. Those apothecaries, Crabbe and Keats, 
why did they not stick to their vocation, and 
‘avoid spoiling us with so much good poetry? 
| What pity is it that our prudent archdeacon 
}was not preseat when Bon Johnson threw 
‘down h’s hod of mortar, and Shakespeare 12f 
off poaching, to warn them against the sin of 
writing dramas? Could he have prevailed 
on John Wilson, and John Gibson Lockhart, 
and Walter Scoit,and Sharon ‘T'urner, to wbide 
by their parchment and pleas, what reading 
of multitudinous volumes might we have 
been spired! Washington | t his farming 
to liberate his country; Frankia his types to 
frame a constitution for her, and Dr, Wilkins 
was not at hand tocry ‘over-step not the prop- 
er limits of your profession!’ rom the ranks 
of trade, from the very peasantry of the coun 
try, ascend to eminence, clergymen, lawyers, 
and merchants; three-fourths of our nobility 
have sprung from the same source; and yet 
the enterpriae of these men is very queation- 
able, for numbers of them, with the happy 
daring of sir Richard Arkwright, reached dis 
tinction by overstepping the proper limits of 
their original professions. Nothing, ther-fo e 
can be more questionable, for archdeacon 
Wilkins questions it! 








Waves or THE Ocran.—The largest waves 
proceed at the rate of from thirty to forty miles 
an hour; yet it is a vulgar belief, that the water 
itself advances with the speed of the wave. 
vy e 
lhe form of the wave only advances, whik 
the substance, except a little spray above, re- 
mains rising and filling in the same place. 








PROSPECTUS 
Of the Second Volume of the Literary Cab- 
inet, to be enlarged, improved, and 
published weelly, with 
the title of 
THE WESTERN GEM, 
And Cabinet of Literature, Science, and News 


The publisher of the Literary Cabinet propo 
ses to commence the Second Volume with new 
and impertant improvements. Encouraged by 


the general manifestation among his friends, ofa 
willingness to supporta Wrexty Journat, ofa 
Literary and Scientific character, he has resely- 
=| to commeneg the publication weekly, on or 








land instructive Kind, to the exclusion 
| which islight and uninstructive. 


| department. 


— 


about the First of January, 1834. The charae. 
ter of the paper will undergo a considerable im- 
provement ; it being the intention of the editor 
to furnish a greater proportion ef matter of a solic 
of that 
Itisthe deter. 
mination of the editor to spate no pains to ren 
der his paper a “Gem” worthy of admission inte 
every family cirele, and one, to the pages of which 
every member ofa family may apply for instrne- 
ion or entertainment. The tollowine will b-« 
the order and character of its various Gepart. 
ments, 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT.—Un. 
icdthis head will be included all the selected ar- 
ttiles from foreign or American journals, which 
wll not class more properly under the Scientifie 
They will consist of Tales, Sketch- 
es, Essays, Pectry, Biography, History, &c. As 
the editor will have excess to some of the best Ht- 
erary magazines and journals inthe country, he 
confidently expects to be able to make this ce- 
partment as interesting as that ofany other west- 
erp periodical. 

ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT.—This depart- 
ment of the paper will be made unusually interest- 
ing. In addition te the eccasional contributions 
of writers in diflerent parts of our country, the 
editor has had the promise of assistance from 
Gro, W. Tuomson, & C.C. Carron, Eraqrs. 
both of whom are fayorably known as writers in 
the various departments of Literature,—and alse 
from some others, whose names he is not permitted 
to make public. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT.—Sectional 
politics and relizious controversy will be strictly 
avoided. Buatin every thing else the editor shail 
give his pena free range;—on all occasions en 
deavering to maintain that candid course so ne- 
cessary to the success of a journal, aud without 
which none can be respectable. ‘This depart- 
ment, however, will be principally deveted to sub- 
jects connected with the literature of eur country 
—particularly that portion of it usually denom- 
inated Tue WEsrT. i 

DEPARTMENT OF NEWS.—In this place 
will be given asynopsis of the latest news, both 
foreign and domestic. As the limits ef the paper 
will not permit ofextended and minute details ef 
passing events, only a condensed summary ef that 
which shall appear most interesting to the gencral 
reader, and that which relates te subjects ef Liter. 
ature, Science, and Philanthrophy, will be given, 
For the purpose of putting as much news as possi.~ 
ble in a small compass, the matter for this depart- 
mencement will be principally re-written. 

SCIENTIFIC DEPART MEN T.—It is intend- 
ed to reduce thisdepartment of the paper to some 
fixed plan, instead of following the common meth. 
odof an indiscriminate selection, as heretofore, 
Cuts will eccasionally be given, forthe purpose 
of illustrating the more difficult branches of sci- 
ence; this will be a new and important additional 
feature, which will add toits interest and useful- 
ness, and considerably increase the expenses of 
the publication. 


». TERMS. 


THe Western Gem, ond Cabinet of Litera 
ture, Science, and News, will be published weckly 
ona Royal sheet, of fine quality, and good type, 
in Quarto form, making a yearly volume of 416 
large pages, (about three times the matter con- 
tained inthe present volume,) and furnished at 
the end ofthe year witha Title page and Index. 
Price of subscription, Two Dellars a year, in ad- 
vance—or Two Dollars an¢ Fifty cents when pay- 
ment is not made in six months from the com- 
ment of the volume. 

‘=> Local agents will be allowed twelve und 
a half per cent, on all monies collected, beside a 
copy of the werk. It is expected that personsac- 
cepting agencies will make exertions te obtain 
subscriptions, upon these Jiberal terms. Any 
person who procures three subscribers, and makes 
payment in advance, shall receive a bound cepy 
of volume first, 
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